Stocktaking in India 


New Derni—As India celebrated six years 
of independence on August 15 in a mood 
of soberness induced by the Kashmir crisis, 
newspapers and political leaders throughout 
the country vied with each other in taking 
stock of the record of accomplishment. Pride 
mingled with misgivings; hope about the 
future was tempered by anxiety about current 
problems—unemployment, agitation for lin 
guistic states and, most of all, renewed anxiety 


about Pakistan, which had 


relations with 
seemed on the verge of a promising settlement 
during the Karachi conference of July 25-27. 

The task of appraising the situation in India 
today is complicated by the attitudes of both 
! 


Indians and Americans. Thoughtful Indians 


who vividly recall the high expectations 
aroused by the struggle for independence un 
derstandably feel disappointed and even dis 
illusioned as they realize that Britain’s with 
drawal did not of itself solve the country’s 
deep-seated long-term problems. Under the 
impact of this realization some of them are 
apt to express criticisms of their own govern 
ment which, to an outsider, seem unduly 
harsh and often premature. Complacency is 


admittedly dangerous. But chronic self-criti 


by Vera Micheles Dean 
cism may come to have a paralyzing effect 
that could only serve the interests of extrem 
ists. Somewhere between the two lies a middle 


course which would combine alertness to 


correct errors with determination to do the 
best one can with existing conditions. 


American visitors can help their Indian 


friends to discover this middle course by 


making a greater effort to understand that 


India is not the United States. The yardsticks 


1 


of political democracy, industrial efficiency, 
educational development and so on—applica- 
ble in the most technologically advanced na 


tion of the twentieth century—are simply not 


] 


applicable to a relatively nonindustrialized 


nation, 80 percent of whose 360 million pec 
ple live in primitive villages, while less than 
3 million are engaged i lustry. The natu 
ral pride we have in our own way of life 


should not lead us to create in India, either 


through guided Criticis! unjustified 


optimism, the false hope that nation, in 


the lifetime of one generatio 


achieve a material well-beu 


that of the United States. The most we 


do is to make available suc! ispects ol 


, 
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under conditions compatible with 
the sensitiveness of a nation which 
has but recently freed itself from 
the rule of a Western power. 

Two things can never be stressed 
too often in appraising India’s situa- 
tion. First, only six years have elapsed 
since the departure of the British, 
who, during two centuries, had per- 
formed a praiseworthy job—now 
recognized by the Indians—in main- 
taining law and order, but had done 
little to develop the human and ma- 
terial resources of this vast empire in 

nsonance with the needs of mod- 

‘ing to 
ie por- 
he nine- 
ith notably 
agricultu: hanged 
since the early days of this country’s 
ancient history. This modernization 
is being carried out not under the 
political and social conditions of the 
Middle Ages or of the Industrial 
Revolution, when universal suffrage 
was nonexistent and concern for hu- 
man welfare and responsibility of 
the rulers to the ruled were sketchy, 
but in the middle of the twentieth 
century, when failure to practice de- 
mocracy and respect human rights 
is promptly denounced at home and 
abroad. 


Lights and Shadows 


If these factors are borne in mind, 
India can take justifiable satisfaction 
in some of its major achievements 
since 1947. This vast land, with a 
variety of peoples and languages 
matched only by the U.S.S.R., has 
survived the shock of partition whose 


severity we can understand only if 


we imagine what would have hap- 
pened to the American Republic had 
the Civil War ended in the separa- 
tion of North and South. 

India has absorbed, even if inade- 
quately, the 6 million refugees who 
came here from Pakistan, and con- 
tinued immigration from East Paki- 
stan to West Bengal adds to the 
serious burdens of unemployment 
among the teeming masses of Cal- 
cutta. It has held the general elec- 
tions of 1951-52, which showed that 
illiteracy does not prevent highly 
selective decisions by voters, who 
displayed both common sense and a 
high degree of civic responsibility. It 
has started to implement the prin- 
cipal objectives of the Five-Year 
Plan, which is not a rigid detailed 
blueprint of national economic de- 
velopment but a broad frame of ref- 
ererice within whose directives the 
government can operate with con- 
siderable flexibility, adapting its polli- 
cies to changing circumstances. 

And India has done all this with- 
out resorting to the type of ruthless 
dictatorship imposed in Russia and 
China—even though some Indians 
feel that Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who enjoys a national devo- 
tion unmatched by any other states- 
man today, sometimes acts as if he 
were an authoritarian ruler by very 
reason of his unchallenged hold on 
the masses. 

Not that the picture is free of 
shadows. Poverty remains over- 
whelming, and to an extent that 
leads even those experienced in hu- 
man suffering—social workers and 
missionaries—to despair of the fu- 


ture. The middle class, never large 


in proportion to the population as a 
whole, has been weakened and em- 
bittered by inflation and resulting 
social readjustments. The educational 
system, developed by the British to 
train trading-house clerks and lower- 
rung colonial administrators, is 
wholly inadequate for an independ- 
ent nation which now needs engi- 
neers more urgently than office pen- 
pushers and public servants willing 
to soil their hands at the plough or 
machine. 

The pre-independence civil serv- 
ice, with its admirable standards of 
integrity and devotion to duty, looks 
askance at the power-hungry politi 
cians who have replaced the British 
in the seats of the mighty. The poli 
ticians, for their part, are suspicious 
of officials who once served the Brit 
ish and who, in their opinion, are 
too rigid to carry out the political 
and economic changes predicated by 
the concept of the welfare state. Con- 
troversy flourishes between support- 
ers of Gandhi’s economic philosophy 
and advocates of modern industriali 
zation, between those who believe 
that a common official language is 
essential to knit the nation together 
and others who contend that the de 
velopment of a dozen or so princi- 
pal languages of India is necessary 
to insure democracy. 


Political Stability 
Yet in the midst of seeming con 
fusion independent India displays a 
striking degree of internal stability. 
The hitherto 


party, which continues to serve as 


dominant Congress 


an umbrella for widely differing ele 
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U.S. Asian Policy in the UN 


In its approach to the problem of 
replacing the Korean truce with a 
permanent peace agreement, the 
United States has remained faithful 
to its well-established policy of deal- 
ing with every country in Asia sepa 
rately and distinctly. 

This approach to Asia is the exact 
opposite of the policy the United 
States has tried to develop toward 
Western Europe, where the stress has 
been on unity since the adoption of 
the Marshall plan in 1948. Washing 
ton encouraged the establishment of 
the Organization for European Eco 
nomic Cooperation. It led in the es 
North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It has pushed 


tablishment of the 
Europe as best it could toward politi 


cal federation. 


Checking the U.S.S.R. 


The distinction between policy for 
the two continents is all the more 
striking because the desire to weaken 
the Soviet sphere accounts for the 
interest in European unity and also 
lack of 


unity. The authors of the policy of 


for the interest in Asian 
containment, which the Eisenhower 
Administration inherited and which 
it has not seriously modified, regard 
ed the united front in Europe as a 
needed bulwark against Soviet expan 
sionism. But containment was never 
applied in the same way in Asia in 
the past, and the new Administra 
tion has not tried to apply it after 


the European model. 


Instead, in Asia the United State: 
consistently has tried to restrain the 
Soviet Union’s ambitions by alliances 
with individual countries considered 


strongly anti-Soviet. The formula is 


to deal with one country at a time, 


in company with a limited numbe: 


of other countries. The United States 
underlined this policy at the special 
meeting of the United Nations Gen 
eral Assembly, in session from Au 
17-28 to select the UN 


sentatives that would negotiate the 


gust repre- 

Korean peace with the North Ko 

reans and Communist Chinese. 
The 


turned out to be an extraordinary 


General Assembly session 
affair because it was marked by ope: 
division between the United State 


and many non-Communist powers 
in Europe and Asia who formerly 
had supported this country in most 
UN controversies. The division was 
caused by disagreement with the tra 
ditional United States approach to 
Asian matters. This country took the 
position that the problems of Korea 


alone 


should be dealt with at the 
Korean peace conference. Other na 
tions, without openly saying so, 
sought a conference that would deal 
with larger Asian questions related 
to Korea. They symbolized this atti 
tude by proposing India, a neutral 
in the Korean war, for membership 
in the peace conference. The chief 
backing for India came from Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and Cana 
da. The United States, backing the 
views of the Republic of Korea, suc 
cessfully blocked inclusion of India 
in the conference but only after vot 
ing in the Political Committee dis 
closed lack of 


for India. 


a two-thirds majorit 


The United States had a number 
of reasons for opposing India—one 
of them being that to open the lists 
to one neutral would pave the way 
in logic for all others—but the pri 
cipal one, only hinted at in the public 
tor the considera 


discussion arose 


tions that have made American poli 


cy toward Asia what it is. These con- 


siderations are that the restraint of 
the Soviet Union and its allies can- 
not be realized by a unified approach 


to segments of Asia made up of sev- 


eral countries and that the various 
issues of Asia are best dealt with 
separately. 

The point of view guiding the 


American delegation at the UN was 
that the 
\sia 


situations on the 


approac hes to Europe and 


rs 
j 


must be different because the 


two continents are 
When 


Europe, every gov- 


quite different containment 


was initiated 


ernment in Western Europe, with 


perhaps two exceptions, agreed that 
Russian policy was menacing and 


should be countered by joint resist- 


ance. 


But there is no such agreement 


among Asian nations as to the impli- 


cations of Soviet policy or, more 


to the point, of Communist Chinese 
raised for the 


polic Vy. The Spe ter 


American delegation by the proposal 


to include India in the peace con- 
ference was that India would turn 
the attention of the conference away 


from purely Korean issues to the larg- 
Communist China’s 
relations with the rest of the 


\m«e I 


issue of India 


er problem of 
world. 


the 


For delegation the 


ame an issue ol 


W hereas 


Europe had halted the Soviet Union, 


“appeasement unity in 
it was feared that a degree of unified 
approach to Asia might strengthen 


Communist China. 


Complications on China 
The Ameri 


tude was bolstered by two threats— 


an delegation’s atti- 
one, by the Republic of Korea, that 
it would not attend the peace confer- 
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How Other 
Nations Tell 


THE SOVIET UNION 
by Saul K. Padover 


Their Story 


66 G@HOVIET propaganda,” a sub- 
committee of the U.S. Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
ported last year, “is a mixture of 
realism and dogma. It operates in 
the disguise of defense, but always 
tacking. It is pulous in its 
in the ex- 
and compla- 
ness and short- 
g the opponents.” 
Moscow’s propaganda machine 
should never be underrated. It is 
one of the most formidable instru- 
ments for the influence of the hvu- 
man mind and emotions in the world 
today. For the immensity of its ef- 
forts, the vastness of its scale, the 
fanaticism of its persistence, it is un- 
equalled anywhere. No other coun- 
try, anywhere or at any time, has 
ever spent so much money or em- 
ployed so many people for the pur- 
pose of opinion-shaping as does the 
Soviet Union today. 


Communist Dogma 


The propaganda machine can be 
understood and explained only 
against the background of the Com- 
munist philosophy. It must be kept 
in mind that Communism is not just 
another political movement but a 
total philosophy—a kind of godless 
religion—that embraces the whole of 
a person’s life and activities. Commu- 
nism is a faith that claims absolute 
obedience, largely because it is dog- 
matically certain that the future be- 
longs to it. 

The Communist makes no distinc- 
tion between politics and everyday 
life, between belief and action, con- 
sidering both different sides of the 


same coin. In the Communist mind 
there is no room for objective truth, 
for a balanced sense of justice, for a 
fair-minded investigation into the 
pros and cons of any problem or 
situation. There is only dogma—to 
be accepted or rejected blindly and 
without question. A Communist, in 
short, is emotionally and psychologi- 
cally incapable of making a distinc- 
tion between the objective and the 
subjective, between what is demon- 
strable reality and what he wishes 
to be reality. 

In other words, Communism is in 
essence propaganda. Convinced that 
history marches on his side and in- 
capable of judging or accepting other 
views than his own, a Communist 
is impelled to be a_ propagandist. 
Driven to propagate his faith, he is 
relentless in the pursuit of his goal. 
He is totally unrestrained by any 
scruples. Truth, decency, pity, self- 
respect—these, to a Communist, are 
what Lenin called “bourgeois preju- 
dices.” In the Communist world 
anything goes. As the Senate report 
stated, Soviet propaganda is “well 
calculated, cold, cynical, intolerant, 
virulent.” 


Communist Emphasis 
on Propaganda 


From the very first days of the 
Bolshevik Revolution in 1917 the 


Communis's anda as an 
indispensal C was inte- 
grated with ies—politi- 
cal organi: , Class dis- 


crimination an day propa- 
ganda continu ital element 
of the So ) permeates 
every acti ety—educa- 
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Professor Padover is Dean of the School of Politics, 

New School for Social Research. A political scientist and 

historian, he is a former member of the U.S. Army’s 

Psychological Warfare Division and has written exten- 
sively on the subject of propaganda. 


tion, journalism, science, literature, 
entertainment—that the strands can- 
not be separated. This makes it some- 
what difficult to describe in full de- 
tail the structure and organization of 
propaganda proper, as distinguished 
from such normally nonpropagandis- 
tic pursuits as teaching, editing, text- 
book writing, etc. 


Control over Media 


Nevertheless, a good deal of ob- 
jective data is available. To begin 
with, we have information about the 
media of communications. The Sovi- 
et Union has well over 7,000 news- 
papers, printed in 70 languages (offi- 
cially there are 140 different lan- 
guage groups in the country), and 
with a combined circulation of any- 
where up to 40 million. There are 
also about 8 million radio receivers 
and 100 broadcasting stations, 70 of 
them long- and medium-wave and 30 
short-wave. There are 1,750 hours of 
home broadcasting daily in 70 lan- 
guages. Since radio receivers are 
relatively limited in numbers for so 
big a country, group listening is a 
widespread practice. All of these 
media, including about 30,000 film 
projectors, are owned and controlled 
either by the central Soviet govern- 
ment or by local governments, trade 


unions or the Communist 


party. 
There is no private ownership of 
any medium of communication. 
These mass media are run by pro- 
fessional propagandists. Indeed, the 
Soviet Union trains propagandists on 
a large scale, much as the United 
States trains engineers. Last year, ac- 
cording to one estimate, 325,000 stu- 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
by William W. Wade 


Mr. Wade, now engaged in public relations work, is a 
former associate editor of Foreign Policy Association 
publications, writing frequently on Britain. He served 
as a newspaper correspondent in London during and 


after World War II. 


HE British are often pictured as 

shrewd and subtle propagandists. 
In reality, history shows they have 
committed their share of psycho- 
logical blunders. Without going back 
to the American Revolution or the 
Boer war, it is possible to point to 
some missteps which have been in 
fluential in shaping the present long- 
range character and strategy of Brit 
ain’s current overseas information 
programs. 

During the period of American 
neutrality in World War I, Britain 
conducted a vigorous campaign to 
win favorable sentiment in this coun 
try. Some of its agents engaged in 
activities that later became notorious 
for the lack of veracity and diplo 
matic restraint. Although this cam 
paign played a part in bringing the 
United States into the conflict on the 
Allies, it 


postwar reaction. A series of exposés 


side of the had a bitter 
of the less savory incidents encour 
aged the American belief that “we 
were dragged into the war” by clever 
British propaganda, reinforcing the 
isolationism of the era and adding 
support for the neutrality legislation 
of the 1930’s. Moreover, during the 
interwar period, when issues such as 
the war debt controversy and the 
Munich crisis arose, British efforts to 
persuade or inform Americans were 


virtually nonexistent. 


Stress on Information 
With the advent of World War II, 


the British were again confronted 
with the problem of winning favor 
able American opinion, but this time 
they were faced with a propaganda 


shy public. They did another “sell 


ing” job, but they did it with cir- 
cumspection. The basic stress was on 
information; they answered ques 
tions; they provided background; 
their missionary work had a high 
factual content. They always stood 
willing and able, when asked, to give 
the British point of view, and they 
did 
these things swiftly and efficiently. 


were frequently asked. They 


\t the wartime peak the British In 
(BIS) in 
United States employed a staff of 


formation Services the 
450 and spent $2 million a year on 
what was perhaps one of the most ef 
fective international question-answe! 
ing operations on record. 

No one can say how much this 
organization contributed to produc 
ing American sympathy for Brit 
ain’s cause in World War II; in last 
analysis, events and realities—such 
as Nazi aggression and conquest of 
continental Europe or the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor—can exercise 
considerably more effect on the for 
mation of public opinion than propa 
ganda or argument. 

But the British emerged from the 
war with a high reputation for the 
skillful use of human communica 
tion, not only in the United States 
but throughout a great portion of 
the rest of the world. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation was the 
most respected source of news in 
Europe during the Nazi occupa 
tion; there were other instances of 


the finer art: 


1—from 
Churchillian tanding 
documentary idsome, 
well-written 1 ‘lets on 
the London ! * Coast 
al Comma: 1. es were 


formidable also on the quantitative 
level; the BBC’s daily foreign output 
was greater than that of the Ameri- 
can and Russian radios combined. 
While the end of the war brought 
both reorganization and reduction 
in activities, the British international 
program continued without sharp 
changes. The Ministry of Informa- 
tion, which controlled wartime gov- 
ernment information both at home 
and abroad, was abolished, and a 
relatively informal but still closely- 
knit system of liaison between the 
various institutions 


operating was 


substituted. 


Three Divisions 


The program now has three main 
divisions: The information services 
in the form of specific offices like 
the BIS in the 


part of the working operations of 


United States or as 


embassies—come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Foreign Office. The BBC 
remains what it has always been, an 
independent public corporation un- 
der royal charter; its external, or 
overseas, services are financed by an- 
nual Parliament and 


grants Irom 


carried out with policy guidance 
from the Foreign Office. Another in- 
dependent chartered corporation, the 
British Council, receives government 
grants and deals largely with cul- 
tural and educational relations with 
a view to long-range results. This 
communi- 


network functions in all 


cations media—it circulates govern- 
ment publications; provides informa- 
tion for press and radio; makes films 
available; facilitates lecture tours by 
Britons; sponsors the exchange of 
persons. 

As a consequence of its economic 
difficulties, Britain has reduced its 
information expenditures in recent 
but they 


years, 


represent sizeable 


totals when compared with those of 


the United States, with its three 
times greater population and still 
(Cont ] n page 6) 


Padover 
(Continued from page 4) 
dents were registered in Communist 
propaganda schools throughout the 
Soviet Union. Of these, 6,900 studied 
in higher institutions, such as the 
Academy of Social Sciences and the 
Higher [Communist] Party School, 
each with a three-year curriculum, 
and the Depart- 


ment, which gives a nine-months 


Correspondence 


course. The training budget amount- 
ed to the equivalent of $48 million. 
An additional sum of $40 million 

nda textbooks 


Me anda de- 
art .gi tation and 
Das * the Commu- 
nist party. Agitprop, formerly under 
the direction of Georgi M. Malen- 
kov, is now headed by Peter N. Pos- 
pelov. It is assisted in its propaganda 
work by the All-Union Radio Com- 
ittee, the } Sinematog- 
aph ti Soviet censor- 
i] is Glavlit. Last 
rcie their satel- 


e ! estimated 


$1,409,000,000, of which about half 
was used for foreign propaganda. 
This budget is almost ten times 
higher than that of the United States 
for similar purposes. 

Abroad Communist propaganda 
carries on its work not only through 
the conventional mass media, but 
also through Soviet diplomatic per- 
sonnel and the various Communist 
parties. Moscow, in addition, uses 
Soviet-dominated international or- 
ganizations, such as the Cominform, 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth, the International 
Federation of Democratic Women, 
the World Congress of Peace Parti- 
sans (of “Stockholm Peace Petition” 
fame), and numerous other fellow- 
traveler fronts. 

The Moscow radio, using 46 trans- 
broadcasts 


mitters, 658 program 


hours weekly in 38 languages; it is 
reinforced by Chinese, Polish, Czech 
and other satellite radios. Peiping, for 
example, through the Chinese Inter- 
national Broadcasting Service, broad- 
casts 13 hours daily in 14 languages, 
mostly to Southeast Asia. 

Moscow is also extremely active on 
the cultural front. The All-Union So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations Abroad 
(VOKS) with 


Soviet Friendship Societies abroad. 


maintains contacts 
VOKS exchanges periodicals and 
books with sympathizers in foreign 
countries and organizes specially con- 
ducted tours to the Soviet Union. 
The International Book Publishing 
Corporation, a branch of the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, distrib- 
utes books and journals in 29 foreign 
countries. Moscow’s Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House translates 
Communist works for sale abroad. 
Such books, selling in countries like 
India by the hundreds of thousands, 
are usually well printed, well bound 
—and inexpensive. 

“Books on communism,” one 
newspaperman reported from Bom- 
bay, “are the cheapest political writ- 
ings available in India.” Special Com- 
munist publications, such as New 
Times, are issued in important lan- 
guages, including English, French, 
German and Polish. Films, too, carry 
the Soviet message. In 1949 Bolsha- 
kov, the Soviet Minister of Cinema- 
tography, claimed that Russian films 
were seen every year by 400 million 
people abroad. 


Assault on U. S. 


Apart from carrying the Commu- 
nist message (including glorification 
of the Soviet Union), Moscow’s vast 
propaganda apparatus is used as a 
mighty political weapon against the 
free nations, but specially against the 
United States. The gist of Commu- 
nist propaganda nowadays is peace. 
Communists. pose as champions of 


peace and accuse America of being 


a warmonger. They do everything in 
their power to blacken America’s 
good name and reputation. As the 
Jackson Committee (on International 
Information Activities) reported to 
President Eisenhower on June 30, 
1953: 

“The United States as the center 
of power in the free world is the 
principal obstacle in the path of the 
Soviet drive. The isolation of the 
United States as the first step toward 
its domination or destruction is a 
major goal of Soviet policy. The 
Kremlin will intensify its efforts to 
isolate the United States and to pro- 
mote dissension within and between 
the free nations by political warfare 
methods, including propaganda . . . 
wherever and whenever conditions 
seem favorable.” 

There can no longer be any doubt 
that the Soviet propaganda drive has 
been successful. All over the world, 
but particularly among nonwhite 
and underdeveloped peoples, com- 
munism has gained adherents, and 
despite self-delusion on the part of 
certain still 
winning friends and followers. In- 


Americans, Russia is 
deed, in recent elections in such far- 


separated countries as Italy and 
India the Communists emerged as 
the second strongest parties. Outside 
of the Soviet Union it is estimated 
that there are around 23 million 
Communist party members. These 
may be considered as the faithful 
carriers of the Communist faith and 
dogma all over the world. 

The free world will have to exert 
itself much more than it has in the 
past to meet this continuing and 


well-organized Communist offensive. 


Wade 


(Continued from page 5) 
larger national income. British out- 
lays for overseas information were 
$36.1 million in the fiscal year 1947- 
48 and dipped to $27.4 million in 
1952-53. United States postwar ex- 
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penditures have varied trom a low 
point of $20 million in 1948 to about 
$85 million annually in the last two 
years. Needless to say, the British 
have benefited from the relative con- 
tinuity of their program in contrast 
to the feast-or-famine policies, aggra- 
vated by organizational changes, pre- 
vailing in the United States. 
Basically the British program has 
similar goals to those of the United 
States—to inform the world about 
its country and to win support for 
its foreign policy. Britain also seeks 
to gain understanding for its eco 
nomic problems and foster its export 
drive. Anglo-American efforts are, 
of course, mutually beneficial in so 
far as the aims of the two countries 
coincide. The BBC overseas broad- 
casts—currently about 520 program- 
hours weekly in 45 languages—are 
useful not only to Britain but to the 
cause of the West, as opposed to the 
Communist propaganda machine. 
The BBC synchronizes its Russian 
language programs with those of 


other governments and 


Western 


provides 


allies with relay facilities. 


Contrasts With U. S. 


Nonetheless, there are interesting 
contrasts between the status of Brit- 
ish and American operations. The 
settled policy of stressing informa- 
tion about its country rather than 
employing more vigorous salesman 
ship against communism seems 
free Britain 


from the controversies 


that arise about the United States 


information programs. The BIS, for 
instance, regularly distributes wire 
lessed quotations from the editorial: 
of British newspapers and the in 


W eekly 


Such comment, of course, 


fluential opinion journals. 
includes 
criticism of, as well as support for, 
the government of the day and its 
The 


services libraries stock a wide range 


foreign policy. information 


of British comment, and there is no 


concern over the fact .that a pam 


phlet by Britain's 


a book by 


Jomo Kenyatta, recently convicted 


Harry Pollitt, 


Communist leader, or 
for leadership in the Kenya Mau 
Mau uprising, have a place on their 
shelves. 

The BBC is often rated as more 
effective than the Voice of America 
by both foreign and American ob 
servers overseas. The accent on in 
formation and news and even the 
unhurried, calm delivery of British 
announcers are cited as advantages. 
Nevertheless, there are countries that 
seem to like American radio tech 
niques better, and the BBC can be 
suspect in areas, such as Egypt an 
Iran, where anti-British feeling runs 
high as the result of real policy di 
ferences. Sound evaluation in this 
held, in depth and over a period of 
time, remains a difficult problem. 

Moreover, the British, in thei: 
over-all impact, have at least one ad 
vantage. They have the benefit of 
long-standing economic and cultural 
contacts 1n many parts ol the world: 
informally and _ unofficially, they 
have been proselytizing for their po 
litical institutions for at least a cen 
tury longer than the United Stat 


Less than 


sales conscious 
Britain appears wedded to the dead 
pan information approach as the best 


bet for the long pull. 
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fact that both the Truman Adminis- 
tration and the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration have let Congress point the 
way for them in Asian policy. The 
most insistent voices in Congress 
where Asia is concerned belong to 
that the United 


States withhold diplomatic recogni- 


men who advocate 


tion from Communist China and 


bloc k 


Peiping’s admission to the 


UN. The poli VY ol 


approach to Asia is 


the disconnected 
their creation, 
that 
only the countries that fought in Ko- 


inspiring American insistence 


can struggle to save its disjointed 
approach to Asia at the UN is that 
it has weakened the unity built up 
in Europe. During the special ses- 
sion this issue divided this country 


from Britain and’ France and other 
European allies 
It also brought a rift between us 


Pacihge 


which we have attached ourselves by 


and three countries with 


separate defense treaties negotiated 
the disjointed 
New Zealand 


each of which 


} 
in the de velopment ol 


Australia, 


and the Philippines, 


approach 


supported Indian participation. The 


other Pacific-Asian country with 
which we ha 1 distinct alliance, 
Japan, is forced, from the American 


point or view, to remain outside any 


conference aftecting Korea because of 


Korean President Syngman Rhee’s 


resentful and bitter memories of the 
Japanese hegemony in Korea 


Thus, for the present, the Ameri 


can policy of holding back the Soviet 


} 


Union and its allies in Asia depends 


almost wholly on the 


alliance with 
the Republic of Korea, plus the sup- 


port the United States gives France 


ind the Associated States in Indo- 
hina. It is toc rly to know whether 
this is an efte olicy 


Bratr Boies 


Dean 
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ments from right to moderate left, 
was shaken but not undermined by 
the results of the general elections 
which brought many independents 
to the fore. In spite of some agita- 
tion about Hindu nationalism in con- 
nection with Kashmir, the groups of 
the extreme right favoring commu- 
nalism remain weak, and pay tribute 
to the accepted secular character of 
the state by a restrained attitude to- 
ward Pakistan. 

In recent by-elections the Praja 
Socialist party, enlarged by the acces- 
sion of a splinter group headed by 
Acharya Kripalani, and headed by 
Jayaprakash Narayan, who ranks 
next to Nehru in popular appeal, has 
registered some gains; but the party 
lacks the financial resources neces- 
sary for nation-wide success at the 
grass roots. Jayaprakash, who studied 
in the United States, may remedy 
this weakness by his eloquent sup- 
port of the Bhoodan movement for 
gifts of land to the landless, esti- 
mated, with their families, at 50 
million. 

This movement is led by India’s 
spiritual hero of the moment, Achar- 
ya Vinobe Bhave, regarded by the 
people as the real heir of Gandhi. 
Bhave, old and ill, has no political 
ambitions of his own. The popular 
appeal of his movement, stressing 


the nonviolent realization ot land 


reform—still largely on paper— 
may be judged by the wholehearted 
support it receives from Jayaprakash 
and the deferential attitude of the 
Congress party, some of whose lead- 
ers had been lukewarm to Gandhi's 


economic tenets. 

In an effort to broaden the base 
of the Congress party and, many 
believe, to find a successor, Nehru 
sought last March to bring the So- 
cialists back into the Congress fold 
and to induce Jayaprakash, whom 
he treats as a younger brother, to 
enter the cabinet. The resulting talks 
ended in failure, partly because Jaya- 
prakash insisted on advance accept- 
ance by Nehru of his economic pro- 
gram, which is objectionable to the 
Congress’ right wing, and partly be- 
cause some of the Socialists feared 
that cooperation with the Congress 
would rob them of their independ- 
ent position. Jayaprakash, however, 
continued to be talked about as the 
man most likely to succeed Nehru. 


The Communists, who won in 
several areas, notably Travancore- 
Cochin (the state with the largest 
number of Christians and the high- 
est degree of literacy), have lost 
rather than gained by their pressure 
in the national Parliament and in 
state legislatures. The parliamentary 
give-and-take has revealed the hol- 
lowness of some of the promises they 


had made at the polls, and their ff) 


negative tactics have alienated the# 
public. As a result the Communists 
are turning away from legislative ac- 


tivities to agitation outside Parlia-§ 


ment about economic and social diff-® 
culties, which provide them with 
ample ammunition — for example, 
during the Calcutta tramway strike 
in July. 

When 


most of the Indian people, it seems 


one sees the poverty of 
a miracle that communism has not 
succeeded long ago. Several impor- 
tant factors, however, work against® 
communism in India. Among them 
are the tradition of democracy in 
(panchayats), the 
tolerance of the Hindu for divergent 


village councils 
ideas, the philosophy of nonviolence 
fostered by Gandhi, the individual 
ism that characterizes the villagers 
as well as the urban sophisticates, 
the caste system, which with all its 
faults acts as a deterrent to class war 
fare, and the heritage of the British 
concepts of justice and fair adminis- 
tration. 

If these factors persist until India 
has made a dent on its most urgent 
economic problems, this country may 
offer a challenging example of how§ 
a relatively nonindustrialized nation 
can modernize its economy without 
resort to force. 


(A third article will deal with economi¢ 
trends in India. Mrs. Dean is visiting India 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation.) 
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